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A BOOK about children's life in Germany, at a country 
house on the Rhine, in the village, at school, and on a farm is 
pretty sure to interest American young folks, especially when it is 
as well written as is Gritli. ^Cupples and Hurd .) The original 
. is by Johanna Spiri, a well-known writer for and of children. 
The translation is by Louise Brooks. 

Picturesque Cambridge is a set of six excellent 

small etchings by W. Goodrich Beal, published by L. Prang & 
Co. The subjects are " Morning on the River," "Longfellow's 
Home," " Cambridge on the Charles," u Corner of Massachu- 
setts Hall and the Old Churchyard," " Elmwood, Lowell's 
Home," " Evening on the Charles." 

Major Lawrence. F.L.S., by the Hon. Emily 
Lawless (Henry Holt & Co.), introduces us to pleasant company 
in English rural scenes and in Paris ateliers. It is worth reading. 

The Fiddler of Lugau (Thomas Whittaker) intro- 
duces to a number of simple, pleasant German people, living in 
an old city among quaint gardens, churches, and battlemented 
walls. It is illustrated with strong and clever pen drawings by 
W. Ralston ; neatly bound in cloth and handsomely printed. 

Book Chat, published by Brentano, apart from its 
excellent literary news gossip, is particularly valuable for its 
monthly index of the contents of nearly two hundred and fifty 
magazines and reviews. 

The Modern Hoyle; or, How to Play Whist, Euchre 
Chess, Cribbage, Dominoes, Draughts, Backgammon, Nap, Poker, 
and Bezique, is a new and revised edition of a useful little manual, 
" with additional sections by Professor Hoffmann," published by 
Frederick Warne & Co. 

^PFHfniFnt of t|F &t signs. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING "LITTLE ROSE- 
BUD" IN WATER-COLORS, 

In painting this study, if transparent washes are used 
no white should be mixed with the colors. The best paper for the 
purpose is the thick, rough, English water-color paper, known as 
Whatman's double elephant. Sketch in the head and shoulders 
with a hard lead-pencil, sharpened to a fine point. If you cannot 
draw very well, it is better to transfer the outlines of the study, as 
the paper must not be rubbed by making corrections and erasures. 
It is also well to stretch the paper before beginning to paint, as the 
washes are more easily managed when the paper is properly pre- 
pared. First put in the background, and use for this raw umber, 
yellow ochre, a little cobalt, rose madder and a little lampblack. 
Use plenty of water and a large brush. While this is drying, 
wash in the general flesh tone over the face and neck. For this, 
mix vermilion, yellow ochre, rose madder, a little cobalt, and a 
little lampblack. When this is dry, add the shadows and deepen 
the tint if necessary, and also put more color in the cheeks and 
lips. The features also are then worked up with the other 
details. In the shadows add raw umber and light red to deepen 
the cheeks, wash a little rose madder and yellow ochre over the 
local tone, adding a very little lampblack to the wash to give 
quality. For the lips use light red, rose madder and raw umber, 
adding vermilion in the lower lip, and lampblack in the shadows. 
Paint the eyebrows with raw umber, sepia and a little cobalt. 
For the blue-gray eyes use cobalt and sepia, making the pupils or 
dark centres with lampblack and burnt Sienna. The touch of 
high light may be added afterward with Chinese white, though 
it is better to take out the spot with a wet brush and a piece of 
blotting-paper cut to a point. For the deep touch of reddish 
brown in the nostrils, use raw umber and rose madder. The 
blue-gray half-tints are made with lampblack, yellow ochre, 
cobalt and light red. To model the head in the soft way ob- 
served in the original, blend the edges of the tones together with 
a camel's-hair brush dipped in clean water. Let each wash dry 
before painting over it or even beside it, as if the two tones run 
together while wet they will produce a muddy effect. Before 
finishing the head, it is well to wash in the local tone of the hair, 
as this will influence the flesh. Use for the hair light red, raw 
umber, yellow ochre, and a little cobalt and lampblack. In the 
shadows substitute burnt Sienna for light red. The blue ribbon 
is painted with Antwerp blue, white, a little cadmium, rose 
madder, and lampblack, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in 
the shadows. The colors given for the background will serve to 
paint the shadows of the dress. Be careful not to make these too 
blue, as they are slightly exaggerated in the lithograph. For the 
high lights, the paper may be left clear and slightly washed over 
with a very faint tone of gray made with lampblack and a little 
yellow ochre. In the deeper touches add a little burnt Sienna. 

The purple violets are painted with cobalt, rose madder and a 
little sepia. For the green leaves use Antwerp blue, cadmium, 
vermilion and lampblack, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in 
the shadows. 

For decorative purposes, such as painting on silk, satin, cloth, 
leather, or wood, the opaque water-colors should be used. In 
order to render the colors opaque, more or less Chinese white is 
mixed with the ordinary moist water-colors, and less water is 
needed. The Chinese white that comes in tubes is the best for this 
purpose. The brushes needed are one large, round, dark-haired 
washer, and several assorted sizes of pointed camel' s*hair. 



THE STUD Y OF ORCHIDS. 

In painting Mr. Victor Dangon's study of orchids (page 
68) in oils, the coloring should be as follows : The flowers are white, 
tinged with purplish pink at the end of the petals, and are brown 
at the centre. The pistils are deep black and purple. The leaves 
are deep rich green and the stems light yellowish green. An ap- 



propriate background would be a tone of light, warm, brownish 
gray turning into a somewhat darker, richer gray in the lower 
part. Keep the background lighter than the flowers and leaves 
throughout. To paint this ground use raw umber, yellow ochre, 
white, a very little ivory black, permanent blue and light red. In 
the deeper tones add madder lake and use less white. The dark 
green leaves are painted with Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, 
madder lake and ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the shad- 
ows. For the stems use light zinober green, with white, light 
cadmium, vermilion and ivory black ; in the shadows substitute 
burnt Sienna for vermilion. The purplish pink tones of the petals 
are painted with madder lake, white, a little permanent blue and 
ivory black, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows. 
For the brown centres use bone brown, white, yellow ochre and 
a little ivory black. The white petals should be painted first a 
delicate light gray, and the high lights added afterward. For 
this gray use white, yellow ochre, permanent blue, madder lake 
and a very little ivory black. In the deeper touches add burnt 
Sienna. For the high lights use white with a very little yellow 
ochre, and add the least quantity of ivory black to give quality. For 
the pistils use ivory black, burnt Sienna and permanent blue. A 
little turpentine should be mixed with the colors for the first paint- 
ing, and after that poppy oil is used for a medium. Paint with 
flat bristle brushes, using flat pointed sables for small details in 
finishing. 

BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM AND IN FOR MA- 
TION. 

The Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department 
where drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received 
for criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a per- 
sonal letter — not a circular — will be sent, answering questions in 
detail ; giving criticism, instruction, or advice, as may be required, 
in regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where dis- 
interested expert opinion can be had on all subjects pertaining to 
art. 

Amateurs' and artists' work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 

SCALE OF CHARGES : 

Price for criticism of single drawings $3.00 

For each additional one in the same lot 1.00 

Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 

water-colors) 4.00 

Each additional painting in the same lot 1.00 

N.B. — No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 
All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be sent by mail, rolled 
on a cylinder. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur. In writing, a 
stamp should be enclosed. 

OoPFPspoiibFiirF, 

ABOUT VARNISHING PICTURES. 
Original Subscriber, Pittsfield, Mass.— Winsor 

& Newton's " mastic varnish" is the best thing to use ; but it 
must not be applied until the painting is quite dry. You can 
know when your picture is dry by touching it very lightly with the 
finger. If it is sticky, it is not yet fit to varnish. It is impossible 
to tell what time it requires for an oil painting to dry. Much de- 
pends on the medium used by the artist. If he used only oil (lin- 
seed oil), the colors will take longer to dry than if he used *' sic- 
.catif." Some colors too — silver white and Naples yellow, for in- 
stance—dry sooner than others, such as lake and bitumen. The 
last-named takes a very long time. 

H. F., Boston. — (1) Paintings are varnished because 
the oil colors have a tendency to sink into the canvas and lose their 
brilliancy. Varnish revives them. Artists would not varnish their 
pictures if they could avoid it. In landscape varnishing is particu- 
larly objectionable, as it frequently destroys all atmospheric effect, 
and some artists leave their skies unvarnished. (2) Mastic varnish 
is the only kind to use. (3) Pictures should not be varnished for 
at least some months after they are painted, that the" pigment may 
become thoroughly set and hard. 

TO REMOVE'" BLOOM" IN PAINTINGS. 
Subscriber, New Orleans. — Many finished oil paint- 
ings collect upon their surface what is termed " bloom," which in 
many instances entirely obscures the beauty of the work. This, 
doubtless, is what affects your picture. Several receipts have been 
given for its removal, but all of these, or nearly all, are only tem- 
porary cures, the bloom returning sometimes with greater depth 
and opacity. The potato is- said to be the best remedy, if not an 
entire cure. Cut a potato in two, and rub a piece with the smooth 
side, by a series of circles, all over the surface until the " bloom" 
disappears. Wash off with clean cold water, and then wipe the 
surface of the picture with a little sweet or nut oil with a silk 
handkerchief until it is perfectly dry. The potato may be applied 
without fear of injury, provided that due care is taken that the 
moisture left by its juice is removed from the unvarnished picture. 



MISUSE OF VELVET ON FURNITURE. 

S. P., Baltimore. — We do not approve of the use of 
velvet and the like for the panels of furniture, or for pedestals for 
vases or statuary. The stuffed panel of a chair is all very well, 
and so are all padded panels against which you may be supposed 
to lean ; but the introduction of stamped velvet, in the form of 
door-panels or the covering of a cabinet or pedestal, has nothing 
whatever to recommend it but its color and cheapness. But these 
are far from excusing it. In all furniture panels one feels that 
wood is what is most appropriate. What might not be done in 
inlay, or even in flat carving, without very great expense ? Even 
in painted panels one likes the wood to appear. Tiles do not 
form the most suitable panels for furniture, but at least they 
suggest that they can be cleaned with the furniture in which they 
are framed. 

HANGING PICTURES A T HOME. 

Old Subscriber, Galveston. — In a picture-gallery 
it is doubtless desirable to separate oil paintings and water-colors; 
but in a home we should say : Hang your pictures where they 
look best. We have seen a row of water-colors of various sizes 
arranged with good effect around the walls of a drawing-room, 
with the bottoms all level, the oil paintings being above them. 
The line did not seem formal because, the frames of the water- 
colors being of various sizes and shapes, the tops were irregular. 
After all, the great object of having pictures is to look at them 
and enjoy them, and we are of opinion that something may be 
risked in disturbing the symmetry of the room where this priv- 
ilege is threatened. The white margins of etchings or engravings, 
we may add, however, are too staring for a dark wall, especially 
in juxtaposition with oil paintings ; so this, if possible, should be 
avoided. Such restrictions as these, of course, common sense 
would suggest. 

LAMBREQUIN OR NO LAMBREQUIN? 

S. H., Baltimore. — Do not have a lambrequin unless 
your mantelpiece is really bad. Of course the average marble 
mantelpiece is a wretched affair, which, if exposed in its native 
hideousness, would mar the beauty of any room. A black one is 
even more objectionable. Speaking generally, we should say 
that the use of a lambrequin in such a case would be justifiable. 
But the drapery should not be long, and the fringe should be of 
the simplest kind. Perhaps the best advice to you is to consign 
your "eyesore" to the cellar, and have a neat wooden mantel- 
piece put in its place. The cost would not be great, and the last- 
ing satisfaction you will feel in having got rid of such an enemy 
will more than compensate for the trouble and the expense. 



DRAPERY FOR A GRAND PIANO. 

Mrs. C, Cleveland. — Let the draping of your grand 
piano be as simple as possible. Avoid all upholsterers' devices 
of putting the instrument into frilled petticoats. If you happen 
to have an old cashmere shawl, which you cannot wear — they are 
no longer fashionable — hang it over the back part of the piano. 
If you possess no such obsolete treasure, substitute some more 
modest material of rich but quiet hue. Momie cloth is sold in 
many quiet colors, almost any of which would harmonize with 
the furniture in the room by the addition of an ornamental band 
of plush of the proper color. The cloth should be cut to the 
shape of the piano, with a drop of about two feet, but it should 
not go over the ends at all. 



WOOD- CARPE TING. 



Subscriber, New York. — Carpet-parquetry is gener- 
ally one quarter of an inch in thickness. The preparation of 
floors for it consists of filling in and planing down. If preferred 
the parquetry need only be a border around a room. It looks 
warm, rich and comfortable, and with a carpet overlaying a few 
inches, bordered with rich black or colored fringe, could not but 
please the most fastidious fancy. Those who aspire to delicate 
effects may satisfy their craving by a border of shining satin-wood 
parquetry and dainty gayly-tinted carpet with bright fringe. 
When extreme solidity is desired, or in the case of very cold or 
imperfect floors, parquetry one inch in thickness would be advan- 
tageous, but the laying of this involves the taking up of the floor ; 
and although the greater thickness cannot fail to be superior in 
many cases, the quarter-inch is usually all that is necessary to se- 
cure a handsome, comfortable, lasting and elastic floor. As to 
prices, we would advise you to call on some established house 
like Boughton & Terwilliger, under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 
get an estimate ; or send for their illustrated catalogue. 



QUERIES AS TO HOME DECORA TION. 
T. J. K., Boston. — Glazed bookcases are undesirable 
because they interfere with easy access. A certain worn look 
about the outsides and insides of books is better than brand-new 
gloss, and shows them to be old familiar friends. 

H. S. H., New Rochelle. — (1) Before beginning to 
color a wall, a builders opinion must be taken as to whether it is 
dry enough to receive and retain the colors. A brick wall well 
covered with plaster is the best surface, and where the white of 
the plaster is retained as the ground color, no further preparation 
is needed. In all cases time must be allowed to elapse between 
building and decorating. (2) Indian red is a better color for the 
purpose than maroon, which looks too dark by gaslight. Old 
gold, yellow and faded blue would harmonize well with the wall 
and with the mahogany furniture. Use these colors for the frieze, 
and repeat them for the furniture covering, with a greater pro- 
portion of blue for the latter. The picture-rail may be black, re- 
lieved by a single line of Indian red. 
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F. E., Brooklyn.— If but little light is admitted to an 
apartment the ceiling should not be dark ; but even in this case it 
should never be white. Cream-color, formed of a little middle 
chrome in white, will harmonize with almost any color, and is 
even more reflective than white itself. 

T. S., San Francisco. — It is our opinion that the 
panels of a door may be painted a darker color than the door it- 
self, particularly if the panels are sunken. Projections generally 
have the strongest light on them, and to put them in dark is to 
destroy their natural effect. If the panels are sunken, there will 
be corresponding depressions in the frame of the door, and these 
should also be dark. A dark picture often looks best in a light 
frame, and why may not the same principle apply here ? 



REPOLISHING OLD MAHOGANY. 
J. T., Philadelphia. — There is no way to remove the 
varnish from your old mahogany furniture but by scraping it off. 
Refinishing would then be necessary, of course. The following 
method of repolishing old mahogany is recommended by a com- 
petent authority : Put into a bottle half a pint of alcohol, quarter 
of a pint of vinegar, quarter of a pint of linseed oil, cind one 
ounce of butter of antimony ; shake them well together. Wash 
the work well with warm water in which a little soda has been 
dissolved, and thoroughly dry it. Then roll up a piece of cotton 
wool into a rubber, moisten it well with the mixture, and rub this 
briskly over the work until it is dry. This is a French polish re- 
viver, and may be used with good effect where a fair body of 
polish still remains on the furniture. 



" FREE PASSES" FOR STUDENTS. 
Sir : While an art student in New York I enjoyed 
certain privileges, such as admittance to exhibitions at half rates, 
and sometimes free. Now that I am a " poor struggling teacher" 
I have to pay my way, and am debarred from a great deal. I do 
not like to ask favors that will not be granted, and would like 
you to tell me if you think I could still obtain the above-mentioned 
privileges. I certainly am still a "student" of art, though not 
working under any master or at any school. M. H. P. 

Art students are generally granted the privileges you speak of 
through the influence of the masters or schools under whom they 
study. A card to the secretary of the National Academy of De- 
sign, Mr. T. Addison Richards, stating your case, would probably 
procure you free admittance there. 



AR T STUD Y AT HOME. 

Sir : Please have the kindness to give me some infor- 
mation as to how and what to do. I am an amateur, unfortu- 
nately so situated that I cannot leave home to take advantages of 
city life. I need thorough, practical help. I am willing to work 
hard. Is there any one who can be recommended to give me 
that thorough course in home instruction ? I am anxious to learn 
perspective, coloring, and principles of illustrating and designing 
— a great deal, but I can do it, if I have the advantages and 
means at hand. The Art Amateur has been my friend for years ; 
but what I need now is a thorough course of hard study. Please 
advise me. A. C. P., Allentown, Pa. 

The Art Amateur has established a bureau where amateurs and 
students may send their work for criticism and receive personal 
letters of instruction on any points desired. The terms for this 
service, which are very moderate, will be found in another column 
of the magazine. If you would study certain good, practical art 
books, and send your work occasionally for criticism to The Art 
Amateur, there is no reason why you should not accomplish a 
good deal by studying at home, as you wish. A full course of 
study will be suggested, with the proper books, upon receipt 
of the fee for criticism and letter. 



FAN PAINTING. 
Stella, Cairo. — The representation on a fan of a 
lake or a pond, ora running stream looks well, as it brings to the 
front those beautiful water-plants which are very effective in body 
color, and fill in the foreground conveniently. For the water use 
nothing but blue green mixed with white, and ' ' grisailled " here 
and there for the reflections. For clear water and glints of light 
employ Chinese white pure, used very lightly. Temples, ruins, 
fountains, all that forms the distance on a fan, require only very 
delicate tints of lemon yellow or Naples yellow, with a grayish 
mixture, including raw Sienna and burnt Sienna. But all this 
must be used so lightly that one scarcely dares to name the tints. 



PAPER FOR CHARCOAL DRA WINGS. 
B. J., Newark. — In charcoal drawings the quality of 
the grain of the paper is of great importance, as it is sure to affect 
very strongly the quality of the manual work, and also the par- 
ticular kind of natural truth which the artist will be able to inter- 
pret. If it is too rough it catches the charcoal too strongly on its 
little eminences, so that the artist finds it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to get any delicate textures, and has to shade sky and water 
as if they were rock. If, on the other hand, the paper is too 
smooth (as Bristol board, for example), the charcoal does not 
bite upon it properly — it seems to have no hold — and good shad- 
ing is not easy. The best papers have a grain, but rather a fine 
grain, and very even in its particular kind of roughness, like some 
fine-grained stone. 

CHINA-PAINTING QUERIES. 

S. F. B., Chicago. — (i) Purple and carmine, golden 
colors, should never be used in flesh tints, as they would not 
harmonize with the other colors. (2) The following general 
palette is useful for figure-painting : Greenish blue, brown bitume, 
yellow brown, deep red brown, brown No. 108, gray No. 1, warm 
gray, iron violet, silver yellow, ivory yellow, mixing yellow, black, 
ochre, carnation No. 1, carnation No. 2, orange red, etc. (3) Of 
course it is important in china-painting to be careful to choose a 
perfect piece of ware. The porcelain should be as white as pos- 
sible, its borders very clean, without any breach in the enamel at 
the edges. Porcelain marked with black specks or having other 
visible defects must be put aside unless it is possible to conceal 
them in backgrounds or in the centre of ornaments, where the 
paint lying over them would prevent them from being as objec- 
tionable as if they were on a white ground. 

H. E., Brooklyn. — (1) The term "barbotine" is a 
potter's word curiously derived from the verb "barboter," which 
means to puddle. The French modellers give the name to the 
loose clay which they shake off the vessels they are moulding. 
(2) Plates that have been washed may be used for china-painting, 
but it is better to go over the surface with spirits of turpentine 
before drawing in the design. 

Reader, Boston. — (1) Blue eyes can be painted with 
sky blue, greenish blue and gray. Brown eyes, yellow, brown 
and sepia. Pupils black, and leave or pick out spot of light. 
Lighrtiair, ivory yellow ; shadows yellow brown and brown 108, 
gray and bitumen. (2) Use iron violet and ochre for a man's 
" dark, muddy complexion." In small heads the needle can be 
used to pick out any little lumps of color, and to soften the general 
effects. 

H. T. P., Rochester. — The "Apollo" if painted on 
china may be done as follows : Background, brown 108 and sepia, 
the white lines to be scratched with a knife ; flesh tint, carnation 
and ivory yellow ; hair, light yellow and brown ; tunic, carmine 
No. 1, shaded with carmine No. 3; coat, light violet of gold 
shaded with deep violet of gold ; sandals with leather strap 
and golden ornaments, brown and silver yellow shaded with ochre 
for gold ; lyre, white (of china) shaded with gray ; ornaments on 
lyre, light blue and green (sky blue) and apple green and chrome 
green ; scratch the strings very straight with a knife when dry, 
and then with a brush wash a light yellow (silver yellow) tint 
over them; belt, yellow ochre, with ornaments in brown 108; 
rocky seat neutral gray and brown No. 3 bitume, with grass green 
and brown green for the grass ; laurel crown, green (deep chrome 
and apple green) shaded with brown and bluish green. 

T., Brooklyn. — Vitrifiable colors are generally divided 
into three kinds: (1) Metallic oxides, which make the largest 
group ; (2) white or colored earths, dull in themselves, but glazed 
by means of a glaze over them ; (3) metals used in leaf or powder 
and afterward polished, and also metals used in solution and 
then coming from the baking brilliantly glazed. Iron gives 
violet, red, black, and even green ; gold gives purple ; silver, yel- 
low ; copper, greens ; manganese, violets, browns, black ; anti- 
mony, yellows ; cobalt, blues. 

H., Syracuse. — (1) A good background for a group of 
sumachs and lilacs would be a light gray, rather greenish in tone, 
yet warm. This should be painted irregularly, not one smooth, 
even tone, and the color should be put on thickly with a short, 
stiff, bristle brush — English bristles are best. The colors used for 
this ground are silver white, yellow ochre, madder lake, raw um- 
ber, Antwerp blue, burnt Sienna and ivory black. (2) In paint- 
ing flowers against a light gray background it is a great improve- 



ment to place them so that their shadows will be thrown behind 
and slightly to one side on the canvas. This gives variety to the 
background and relieves the flowers agreeably. 



DRA WINGS FOR ILL USTRA TIONS. 

Sir : What is the method of drawing or painting in 
India ink such pictures as are printed in illustrated papers like The 
London Graphic and Harper's Weekly ? R. N. H., Brooklyn. 

Illustrations in the journals you mention are done in various 
ways. The more unimportant ones, such as the humorous 
sketches at the end of Harper's Weekly, are generally drawn with 
pen and (India) ink, and reproduced in fac-simile by a photo- 
graphic process. The larger pictures are usually painted in black 
and white either in oil colors or in water colors — generally the 
former; the picture is photographed on to the box-wood, and the 
engraver cuts the block with the original before him as a guide. 
In pen and ink illustration, the work is done on smooth thick card- 
board with three grades of steel pens, and with Winsor & New- 
ton's or Higgins's liquid India ink, or C. T. Reynolds's " Japanese 
liquid India ink." The India ink wash drawings are done with 
ordinary moist water colors, lampblack and Chinese white being 
best suited to the purpose. The Chinese white which comes in 
tubes is preferable to any other. Use camel's-hair brushes of as- 
sorted sizes and cardboard or ordinary water-color paper. 



STEREOCHROME OR WATER-GLASS. 
S., Albany. — (1) Stereochrome differs from fresco, 
distemper, and what we commonly style " water-color/' inas- 
much as in these the water vehicle is tempered respectively with 
lime, size and various gums, while in stereochrome the powder 
colors are applied with pure distilled water alone, entirely free 
from other admixture. (2) The reason it is styled " water-glass " 
is plain : The colors when first put on the wall could be easily 
dusted or blown off again, and their fixation is effected by the 
after process of sprinkling them with a fine shower of water-glass 
or soluble alkaline silicate diluted with water, which is sucked in 
by the plaster ground, itself containing silica, until the painting 
is incorporated into the wall itself and indelibly fixed. 



USE OF BLACK IN COSTUME. 
Old Subscriber, New York.— (i) The colors which 
associate best with black are orange, yellow, blue and violet. 
(2) A pale complexion, if healthy and natural, is improved by 
black. But black does not become the pallid, or the pale and 
dark. If employed by them, it will require a skilful adjustment 
of accessories. Ristori is a finished artist in dress, as well as in 
acting, and those who have seen her may object here that she 
never looks more magnificent than when robed in black. But it 
is to be remembered that she is seen on the stage at such a dis- 
tance that the eye takes in her whole figure at a glance. Dress 
and face are stamped on the retina simultaneously ; and, further, 
from the distance, and the strong and peculiar light under which 
she is seen, however pale she may appear, darkness, or sallow- 
ness of hue, is completely lost. It is the tender gradations and 
delicate half-tints seen close at hand which are most affected, for 
good or ill, by neighboring colors. 



THE USE OF THE NIMBUS AND AUREOLA. 
Sacristy., Leavenworth, Kas. — (1) The nimbus is of 
pagan origin, and there was at first some opposition to its intro- 
duction into Christian art. But after the eleventh century it was 
commonly employed to distinguish sacred personages. (2) The 
nimbus most appropriate to the Virgin Mary is a circlet of small 
stars. (3) The aureola is an enlarged nimbus, which surrounds 
the whole body. It is confined to the persons of God, the Father, 
to Jesus and to the Virgin Mary. 



HOW PASTELS ARE MADE. 
Professor Jasper, Boston. — Pastels are made by mix- 
ing finely ground colored chalk with a solution of gum tragacanth, 
and a little candied sugar is added when the paste requires a 
slight degree of agglutination. The mixture is worked into con- 
sistency. The dry colors, which do not readily unite, are softened 
with soapy water, to which a little gum is added. Isinglass, 
powdered slate, porcelain, clay ; and fuller's earth are also used 
in one way or another to modify the mass. It will not pay you to 
manufacture your own pastels. 




PAINTED BAND FROM THE NECK OF AN ANCIENT GREEK VASE. (THE TONE OF THE ORIGINAL IS CLOSELY FOLLOWED.) 

(PUBLISHED FOR T. S. P., CAMBRIDGE, MASS.) 
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HINTS ABOUT OIL PAINTING. 

F. J., Buffalo. — To paint water in which the shadows 
of trees are reflected, it must first be observed whether the light 
comes through the branches, making bright touches of sunlight, 
•or if the day is cloudy, when there will be no such sharp lights. 
All this naturally influences the water, which reflects impartially. 
Next, notice that the reflections are always more indistinct and 
grayer in tone than the objects or trees themselves. To paint the 
.general tone of the water with trees use raw umber, Antwerp 
blue, burnt Sienna, ivory black and yellow ochre for the deepest 
shadows. The highest lights are made with cadmium, zinober 
green (light), white, vermilion and black. 



HAMERTONS LIQUID ETCHING "GROUND." 

X., Troy.— To prepare the liquid ground used by Ham- 
■erton, the ordinary ball of etching ground is broken into small 
pieces and put into a pint bottle of ether. The bottle must be 
-well shaken three or four times a day during three days, and then 
allowed to remain for three weeks. The solution will now have 
divided itself into two distinct parts, a thin transparent part above, 
dark in color, and a muddy part below. The thin portion is to be 
poured off into another bottle, carefully leaving the muddy deposit 
behind. It should be again allowed to stand for three weeks and 
again decanted. The result is a solution fluid as water and entire- 
ly free from impurities. A somewhat similar solution is made by 
breaking up the ordinary etching ground in chloroform. In order 
to purify this preparation it is necessary to strain it several times 
through the finest muslin. 



TRANSFERRING DESIGNS TO CHINA. 

N. A., Rochester. — To transfer designs upon china, 
the most simple method is as follows : Take a sheet of thin paper 
and scribble upon it with a No. 2 lead-pencil, until the whole sur- 
face of the paper is covered. Make the lines close together, so 
that no blank spaces are seen. Place this lead-covered sheet be- 
tween the design to be copied and the surface of the china, and 
be careful not to move either while drawing. To transfer the 
design, take a finely-pointed steel etching needle, though a steel 
Uair-pin or fine knitting-needle will suffice. With this follow 
carefully all the outlines, and when the paper is removed; a com- 
plete tracing of the design will be found on the china. Any small 
details or necessary corrections may be added with a finely-pointed 
No. 2 lead-pencil. It is, of course, necessary to secure and perfect 
these outlines with care. This may be done by using a little 
sepia made into a thin wash, and applied with a small brush. 



BACKGROUND FOR PASTEL PORTRAIT 

Sir : I am making a pastel portrait of a lady with 
fair complexion, golden hair, and white Grecian drapery. Please 
advise me if a very dark background would look well, and what 
colors to use for it. " Subscriber," Ohio. 

A "very dark background" cannot be recommended. We 
would suggest rather a tone of pale blue gray, warm in quality, 
and growing richer in the shadows. A toneof warm, yellowish 
stone gray would also look well with this complexion. So, too, 
would a curtain of pale Gobelin green. This is especially effective 
with light hair, and when qualified by grays will produce a charm- 
ing effect of color. 

CONVENTIONAL *0R NATURAL? 

N. A., Rochester. — The outlining, as suggested in the 
china painting designs, is intended purely for decorative effect. 
These designs are specially adapted to this purpose, as may be 
seen by the intentional omission of certain details. If you desire 
to paint the designs without the heavy outlines, it can be done 
by adding more details in finishing, and giving more modelling to 
the general effect. (2) When the painting on china is intended 
for articles which are in daily use, such as plates, dishes, cups, 



and saucers, many artists prefer to make the designs conventional 
in treatment. On the other hand, some of the best china painters 
do not hesitate to use purely natural forms of flowers, plants or 
animals on plates and dishes. There is no hard-and-fast rule in 
the matter, however desirable it may be, in the opinion of jurists, 
to have one. (3) If you wish to paint a plaque or panel for 
framing, there is no reason why it should not be drawn entirely 
from nature. In painting pictures in oil and water-colors it is 
always better to study directly from nature. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
Subscriber, Elizabeth, N. J. — (1) A normal color 

is that color in its integrity, unmixed with white, black, or any 
other color. (2) " Painting in flat tints*' is the method of imitat- 
ing colored objects by tracing the outline of the different parts of 
a model, and then coloring them uniformly with their peculiar 
colors. There is no relief, no projection ; it is the plane image 
of the object, since all the parts receive a uniform tint. 



J. E. T., Buffalo. — Trobridge's " Principles of Perspec- 
tive," published by Cassell& Co., is an excellent book on the sub- 
ject, being very simply and clearly treated. It is designed 
especially for the use of artists. 

A. H., Toronto, writes : " I have an old engraving of 
George Washington ; it is from a painting by Gabriel Stuart in 
1797, and engraved by James Heath, * Engraver to His Majesty 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales/ from the original in the col- 
lection of the Marquis of Lansdowne. Can you tell me if it is 
of any particular value ? M Its value in London would be about 
£1. It was a subscription plate, and there was a very large 
edition printed. 

Constant Reader, Boston. — (1) The large fish 

platter design you ask for will follow the set of six plates now in 
course of publication. (2) Crayon work is well taught at the 
School of Fine Arts, at the New England Conservatory, in Frank- 
lin Square. In New York, no better teacher could be found than 
Mr. George Boynton, 58 West Fifty-seventh Street. (3) We 




CONVENTIONAL DESIGN FOR PANEL WITH MONOGRAM, FOR WOOD-CARVING. BY BENN PITMAN. 

(PUBLISHED FOR " READER," VONKERS, N. Y.) 



M. N., Orange, N. J. — (1) The broken colors. compre- 
hend the pure colors mixed with black, from the highest to the 
deepest tone. (2) The word hue applies to the modifications 
which a color receives by the addition of a small quantity of an- 
other color ; for instance, where blue is modified by red or yellow, 
added in such small quantities that the blue still being b/ue, yet 
differs from what it was before the addition of red or yellow, in 
being violet or green. 

E. J. E., Buffalo. — For a painter to be a perfect color- 
ist, he must not only imitate the model by reproducing the image 
faithfully, in respect to aerial perspective relative to the variously 
colored light, but also the harmony of tints must be found in 
the local colors, and in the colors of the different objects imitated. 



know of no " colored print or copy" of "The Vestal Virgin" 
in the Corcoran Gallery. If there is any larger photograph of it 
than the one you refer to, you can doubtless procure it of the 
Soule Photograph Co. , 338 Washington Street, Boston. 

H. F., Troy. — Sky blue always looks well with pale 
orange, dark blue with dark orange, yellow with violet, pale yel- 
low with lilac, purple (blue and red) with ochres and yellows, 
turquoise with capucine red, and even with purplish blue and the 
reverse ; gray will go well with all colors. 

A., Baltimore. — The directions in the January number 
for using water-colors in transparent washes or for "wet paint- 
ing" are intended for figure subjects as well as for flowers and 
landscape painting. 



SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

FACULTY : 

SIGNOR A. E. A POLL ON/, Sculpture. 

MR. S. R. BURLEIGH, Painting and Portraiture. 

MR. WILLIAM BRIGGS, Drawing. 

With Able Assistants in All Departments. 

A complete and thoroughly progressive course in 

Drawing, Painting and Modelling, for the preparation 

of Artists and Teachers, leading to graduation and 

Diploma. 

Special Courses /or Advanced Pupils. Portraiture 
in Crayon, Oil and Water Colors. Architectural and 
Artistic Sculpture. China Decorating a Specialty. 
Art Embroidery. 180 Hours per term of free col- 
lateral advantages. Send for Illustrated Calendar 
free. New England Conservatory, 

E. Tourjee, Dir., Franklin Square, Boston. 

[Established 1877.] 

OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 

853 Broadway, cor. 14th St.. N. Y. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

This School affords excellent advantages to pupils 
desiring to study art under practical instructors in 
all departments. ^ The Thorough Course includes 
Drawing and Painting from Casts, Life, Still Life, 
Landscape, etc. 

Flower, Figure and Landscape Painting, Royal 
Worcester Decoration and Gilding taught in the 
China Class. 

Decorative Branch includes Tapestry, Mural 
Decoration, Screens, Panels, etc. 

Terms : $i.oo for three hours' lesson, $5.00 for six 
lessons. Circulars upon application. Mention this 
paper. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON CHINA GILDING 
MAILED FREE. 

• MRS. MARY C. PURSELL, 

Pupil o/the School 0/ A rt, South Kensington^ Lond. 

PORTRAITS AND IVORY MINIATURES. 

Lessons in Drawing, Oil and Water Color Painting. 

Studio: 326 Fifth Ave., New York. 



ESTABLISHED 1865. 

THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 

4 & 6 West Fourteenth St., New York. 

INSTRUCTION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 
-L and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. Cir- 
culars on application. Sketching Classes for the 
summer a special feature. 

THE SCHOOL OF ART EMBROIDERY 
AND PAINTING, 

1300 Broadway, cor. 34th St., New York. 

ENGLISH LADIES from Kensington Art School 
have opened rooms at above address, where in- 
struction is given in finest and newest Art Needle- 
work (Ecclesiastical work a specialty). Also in 
Painting— Oil, Water-color, Porcelain, Crayon, and 
Pastel. All materials supplied. Designs original. 
Orders token. Work commenced or finished. Best 
references in New York and England. 

TV/TRS. EMMA HAYWOOD holds classes under 
1VX the direction of M. GRE*NIE for instruction 
in French Tapestry Painting.— Studio, Art Inter- 
change Building, 37 and 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 

AIR. MACY'S Class in Landscape Painting will 
■!■"• commence in January. Instruction in Water 
Color, and Drawing also. Class limited. 52 East 
23d Street. Studio 35. 



I?istruction in Landscape Painting. 

Mr. LEONARD OCHTM AN will give instruction 
in Drawing and Painting at his studio, 153 4 th Ave. 
A special class will meet twice a week. For particu- 
lars call at or address the above. 



Metropolitan Art School, 

2 West 14TH St., New York. 

("The Knickerbocker."— Take Elevator.) 
THE JEWELLED ROYAL WORCESTER 
raised and engraved GOLD ; a specialty in China 
Painting, taught by a practical decorator; also, 
French Tapestry, Oil and Water Colors. Classes 
limited. Mrs. L. T. Hodgdon, Principal. 

MRS. MARY C. PURSELL, Pupil of THE 
SCHOOL OF ART, South Kensington, Lon- 
don. Studio, 326 Fifth Avenue, New York. Lessons 
in Drawing, Oil and Water Color Painting. 

T ESSONS IN ART. Mrs. Amos and Miss Cook 
\j have opened Classes in Oil and Water Color 
Painting, Drawing, and the various branches of 
Decorative Art, at No. 16 East 23d Street, N. Y. 
Circular giving terms and full particulars sent/ree. 

" Notes on Decorative Art " 

free for five cents postage. Covering information on 
Tapestry, Oil, Mineral, Photograph and Lustra Paint- 
ing. Hand-painted and chromo designs to rent, and 
questions by mail answered gratis to those ordering 
materials or renting studies. 

H, A. JOHNSON & CO., 

42 West 23 d Street, New York. 



MRS. 0. L. BRAUMULLER 

{Pupil 0/ Sevres and Berlin 
M anu/actories)^ 

PORTRAITS ON CHINA. LESSONS IN ALL 
branches of China Decorating. 

162 West 13th Street, 

NEW YORK. 



Students prepared 
for the A RT schools. 

Crayon Portrait Drawing a Specialty. 
.Mr. George Boynton, 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. 57th St., New York. 
B3^~ Correspondence invited. 

23d STREET Art School, 

24 West 23d Street, N. Y. (Two flights up.) 

A School of superior instruction in all branches of 
oil and water colors. 

Pupils prepared for the " Students' Art League." 
Classes limited. 

Specialties— Portraiture, Miniature, China (over 
and under the glaze), "Royal Worcester." Also 
Tapestry, with special designs. Orders received. 

A. C. LAMB, Principal. 

THE ORIGINAL 

SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART AND 
TECHNICAL DESIGN for WOMEN, 



120 West i6th St., 



New York City. 



Practical Design, as applied to Carpets, Wall- 
Papers, Prints, Oilcloths, and all fabrics, taught by 
thoroughly practical designers. Classes open through- 
out the entire year. Pupils can enter at any time. 

A Department of Home Study. — Instruction 
given by letter; examples, samples and materials sent 
by mail. Most complete method existing of Home 
Instruction. For circulars and further particulars 
address the Principal, FLORENCE E. CORY. 
• 120 West 16th St., New York City. 

TEE "PERFECT" SKETCHING CAMERA. 

For Crayon Artist and Flower 
Painters. Only, $335. 
Address, with stamp, 
Mrs. C. F. LOUNSBURY, 

526 4th Av. ,Lansingburgh,N. Y. 




